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by Asa Ahir, a charitable Hindu whose ancestors had retained the
estates, of which the hill formed part, for nearly seven hundred
years. The product of a crushing famine, the fort was stocked by
the succeeding rulers of Khandesh with vast stores of essential com-
modities like oil and grain. The stores of arms and ammunition
were inexhaustible. Huge reservoirs of water had been constructed
as a safeguard against the frivolities of the goddess of rain. In it
were not only narrow passages and barracks for the fighting men,
but open spaces, gardens and fountains, in the midst of which were
the houses of chiefs. In the thick walls were chambers for officers
of the artillery from where, during all seasons, they could with
comfort keep up fire of cannon and musketry. Faizi considered
the fort a wonder of the world, and wrote that it was impossible
to convey an idea of it to anyone who had not seen it.
Akbar inspected the fort from all sides. It was impossible to
construct sabats (covered pathways) here as he had done at Chitor
and Ranthambor. Steep approaches rendered this township of stone
and steel a despair of the Mughal engineers. Akbar realized the
futility of efforts to capture it by assault or long-range bombard-
ment. Time was running out fast. Salim was known to be preparing
for an open revolt. A long siege was, therefore, out of the question.
Events in the north made it imperative that the Emperor return to
Agra without delay. For two days Akbar secluded himself in his
tent; at the end of this period of stocktaking, he seat by the hand
of an envoy a letter to Miran Bahadur. A mixture of the hard
and the soft, this communication advised the young ruler to "sur-
render and assure your sovereignty." Akbar also told him that it
was only in alliance with the Mughals that he could hope to avenge
the death of his father, Sultan AH, at the hands of Bijapuris. Bahadur
pondered over the tone and text of the offer, and at one time came^
very near to accepting it. Some officers, however, dissuaded him
from falling in the trap. Asir, they pointed out, was Akbafs despair.
"This communication is only a means to achieve by diplomacy
what he cannot hope to conquer by force," said the bearded Sheikh
Ansari who had spent his entire life in the service of the ruling house.
Bahadur changed his mind. Personal submission, he decided, could
not be contemplated. The farthest he could go was to acknowledge
in principle the suzerainty of Akbar and that too if the siege was
lifted immediately and the Mughal army left his kingdom within
a specified period. Akbar was disappointed. However, he did not